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i continued 
To this day, she regrets she didn't 
become more active outside the home at 
an earlier age. She thinks she played far 
too much bridge and golf and wasted too 
much time tending to the housework. But 
it was during her forties, when sitting 
around the bridge table, that she learned 


more about what women were really like 
than in any other period of her life. 

“Some of my partners were women who 
were cornered in their marriages,’’ she 
remembered. “They had no skills and 
were married to men earning high in¬ 
comes, and they were willing to accept a 
love-triangle united 1 lives for a long period 
of time. The jewelry, expensive clothes 


and trips south they received from their 
husbands were equivalent to payoffs.” 

She pauses and contemplates her 
thoughts for a moment as she rolls down 
the car window. Wisps of her steel-gray 
hair flutter into her eyes. She tries to poke 
them back into her upswept hairdo, held 
in place with a silver barrette, while she 
chooses her words carefully. 
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“I’m no prude, mind you," she says, 
“and t understand life and a liaison now 
and then, as long as it isn’t cheap and the 
parties are sincere. But there comes a time 
when any wife doesn’t have to put up with 
such abuse. I don’t think any human 
being should be a doormat or be subservi¬ 
ent to another human being. Marriages 
then were just as unhappy as some are 
today, but nobody did anything about 
them. I think there should have been more 
divorces, simply for the sake of human 
happiness.” 

Slater wishes more people would view 
themselves as likable human beings. Life 
is so exciting, she explains whDe driving 
her 1972 Volvo with the 136,000 miles 
she put on it down the main street in 
Wickford. She talks about the beauty of 
Rhode Island, the thrill of returning to 
college three years ago and getting her 
BA. in political science in June, 1979. 
She remembers wondering good naturedly 
whether to accept her earned degree 
wearing the doctoral robe she was entitled 
to wear, having been awarded an honor- 
. ary doctorate of laws from RIC several 
years ago. 

(This conversation took place a few 
months ago, before she was faced with 
-another pleasant decision: What to wear 
when she received an honorary Doctor of 
Human Affairs degree and gave the 
commencement speech last week at the 
University of Rhode Island, where she has 
been both teacher and student this year.) 
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Ihen she pulls into her driveway, she 
toots the horn and Bill comes out to greet 
his wife warmly. He calls her “Dear.” She 
beams at him and takes his face gently 
into her hands and kisses him. He’s an 
affable and handsome man with moist 
blue eyes and a Red Skelton smile. He 
asks about her day. 

Once inside, they arc comforted by the 
heat from a blazing fireplace and their 
tastefully decorated home where Oriental 
rugs Sprawl across highly polished wide 
floorboards. When it is very still, you can 
hear some docks tick while others tock in 
their heavy wooden frames. 

Their living room walls are literally 
covered with awards for outstanding dvie 
contributions. Folksy letters from Presi¬ 
dent Jimmy Carter and Robert F. Kenne¬ 
dy share wall space with water colors and 
black silhouettes of the family. 

But the picture of John Chafec and 
herself signing the Fair Housing Act of 
196S, when he was the governor and she 
the state senator from Warwick, sums up' 
what she considers her greatest accom¬ 
plishment in government. 
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